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Death and Resurrection in 
the Life of Nations 


Introduction by Ernest C. Colwell 


Vice-President, Dean of the Faculties, and Dean of the Divinity School es 
of the University of Chicago 


Easter is the season of hope, of rebirth, of resurrection, and of the renewal of 
faith. This is a momentous Easter. The war in Europe has reached its climax. 
Hope is rising again in the hearts of the people of the world—hope that the tragic 
struggle is at last nearing an end and that the slaughter is about to cease. But, 
above all, there is the hope that the leaders of the nations may in the approach- 
ing conferences succeed in building a better world order than we knew before. 
The people hope for this, because they hope for peace. Their cry today is, 
“Give us a longer peace this time!”’ Can this hope be realized? What are the con- 
ditions and the requirements for the realization of this hope? What are the.terms 
of peace which the American people must accept? We know the cost of war. 
What is the cost of peace? 

As a special Easter broadcast the RounpD TABLE presents four distinguished 
guests: Reinhold Niebuhr, a leader of Protestant thought in the United States 
and long active in promoting discussion of America’s place in the family of na- 
tions; William Ernest Hocking, a philosopher deeply concerned with the values 
of both Western and Oriental civilization; Robert Redfield, a social scientist and 
a student of the interrelations of national, social, and racial groups; and Charles 
E. Merriam, a political scientist and a student of government—a student of both 
political theory and practice. 


Professor Reinhold Niebuhr speaking from New York 


“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die,” declared Jesus, “it~ 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” The Easter season 
celebrates the conviction of the Christian faith that life comes out of death and 
that only out of death can new life come. 
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_ __ Repentance is the inner death which alone guarantees a new life in the affairs 
_of men and nations. Consider, for instance, the position of three great nations 
whose common efforts were primarily responsible for our imminent victory. 
Suppose that each of these three nations should become more interested in pre- 
serving its power and prestige than in achieving a system of mutual security. 
There are, unfortunately, indications that, though all these nations do genuinely 
desire a mutual system of security, they are also so intent upon their own secur- 
ity and so suspicious of the virtues and good intentions of their partners that an 
adequate system of mutual security is imperiled. If each of us is primarily in- 
terested in gaining power for the event of another war, we will together ruin 
every possibility of security against war itself. 
_ There is another aspect of the policy of the great powers which raises the 
_ question whether we have been sobered sufficiently by the catastrophe through 
which we have gone. This is the relation of the great powers to the smaller na- 
tions. It is right that the nations should be given responsibilities in the interna- 
tional community commensurate with their power, but it is possible that the 
great nations have assumed too much power and responsibility and have thus 
left the smaller nations too weak and defenseless. In that case, a new order of the 
world will inevitably breed injustice, and injustice will create new resentments, 
and new resentments might lead to a new conflict. The great nations might be 
ten times better than the Nazis were and yet not be good enough to achieve a 
just and stable world order. At best, the external checks upon the power of the 
great nations will not be sufficient, if an internal check of a sensitive conscience 
does not operate. This is to say that there must be a mood of perpetual contri- 
tion and humility among the great nations. If they have no consciousness of the 
perils of their power, their pride will grow with their power, and both will be- 
come a vexation to the world. 

From whatever aspect we view the problem of the future, it must be clear 
that the death and destruction which have encompassed the world have no seed 
of new life in them; the seed of a new life resides in the internal death of pride 
and self-sufficiency. Out of this death the new life of a larger and more adequate 

community of nations must spring. 

The law of life has always been clear. The life of men and of nations can be 
fulfilled only in ever increasing community. The catastrophe of our age has 
given a vivid and tragic proof of the validity of this law and of the price which 
must be paid for defying it. 

_ The judgment upon our past sins and errors has, in fact, been so tremendous 
that one might imagine that the nations of the world would be actuated by the 
one ambition to make every sacrifice and to take every step necessary for the 
achievement of a permanent peace. But, unfortunately, even the severest judg- 


ments do not produce such clear motives of contrition in the life of nations. That. 


is why history is so tragic and the road to peace so tortuous. Considerations of 
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national pride and moods of self-righteous mistrust of our partners are mix 
with humility and contrition. Therefore, we cannot be too sure that a spri 
will follow our present winter and that a new life will come out of present dea i b 
Yet there are, thank God, also increasing signs of a genuine repentance. The}} 
are the real harbingers of spring and the resurrection in the life of natio 


Professor William Ernest Hocking 
speaking from New York 


Rebirth of the world requires rebirth of former enemy nations. So long 4 
there are untouchables, there is no peace. Destroying the enemy’s power to mal¥ | 
war is but a halfway measure. Unless its will to make war ceases, our armed sé 
curity is but a costly illusion. What we must hope for is a change of will anc 
with it, an end to that moral isolation which war creates and leaves rankling 
When the former enemy freely cooperates in building the new world, then alo 
is there rebirth. 

The present mood among us puts that goal far away. We are finishing thi 
great struggle. A single-minded hardness of resolve is demanded which concen 
trates on the evil to be put down and which excludes the thought of any good in} 
the enemy as untimely. Some would persuade us that these nations are by raciaj 
instinct incurable hatcheries of war, never again to be trusted with plowshare 
which could be beaten back into swords. If so, the very notion of rebirth is folly] 
We can get no step ahead until we see this belief for the grotesque delusion it is} 

The theory of German race depravity is but a fighting retort to Hitler’s theo i 
of German race supremacy; it stands precisely on Hitler’s scientific level. To be- 
lieve it, we should have to suppress, for example, our knowledge that the first 
design for a league of democratic nations and for a legal system of world citizen4 
ship is the product of a great German sympathizer with the American War of 
_Independence, Immanuel Kant, in his essay on “Perpetual Peace.” 
We must think straight about the origins of these monstrous wars. To at- 7 
tribute them to a savage streak in the mentality of our foes is too easy an escape. 
Among the nations there are no confirmed devils and no confirmed saints. The 
making of a modern war is a crime, because it is not fated but is rather a free de- 
cision, taken to gain national ends. As such it can be punished; and as a choice 
based on a false and wicked philosophy it can be cured at its source. 

- How, then, can this rebirth take place? Certainly not without suffering. The 
regimes which enslaved their own peoples in order to enslave others will be 
punished. Their punishment will be complete annihilation and with them will 
perish the ideologies which they professed. In strict logic, defeat shows only 
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which side is stronger, not which side is right. But in this case, the Axis theories 

_ staked their rightness on success. Defeat will topple them! How can the myth of 

_taster-races survive the wreck? Or the divine mission of world conquest? Or 

_ of the hopeless decadence of the democracies? With this purgation, a hard lesson 
of history will be learned—the hard way. 

To enforce these lessons, will there be need for further punishment of the en- 
tire peoples who, willingly or unwillingly, followed those leaders into total war? 
I am convinced that those who pursue this question hardly know what they 
mean. What is it to punish a nation? Do they realize to what extent defeat is 
punishment, not only of an entire people but also of the unborn? The stupendous 
national effort ends in indescribable ruin, bankruptcy, slaughter, and humilia- 
tion. Defeat is the world’s terrible answer to the threat of conquest; it admits no 

_reply. What further punishment could add to its bitterness or to its meaning? 
The danger will be not that they will fail in this lesson but that they may learn 
it too well and confront us with stunned and hopeless populations, incapable, 
not alone of making war for another generation, but of any new start. 

The plain realism of the facts is even now forcing us to break away from our 
present occupation with past guilt and to face the future asking: What can be 
made of tomorrow? In the perspective of a hundred years, this will be seen as the 
one important question after victory. The glories of man’s political record are 
never in the exactitudes of penalty, but in the discontinuities—the forced for- 
giveness, if you will—which set a strong foundation for recovery, such as—had 
Lincoln lived—would have been laid after the War between the States. 

Are we, today, sufficiently just to lay such a foundation? Have we, in the mo- 
mentum of total war, become dulled to distinctions in enemy lands between the 
fighting generation and the nonfighting generations of age and childhood; or be- 

‘tween the leaders and the led; or between the plotters and the masses of the 

people whom they have ruled by deceit and terror? 

If in the strong heat of vengeance we lose grip on that severe justice which 
limits its retribution so far as possible to the guilty and its destruction so far as 
possible to the necessary, are we not in danger of answering crime with crime 
and of being drawn into that very barbarism which we would extinguish? 

- ~ Today the stern voice of religion, reminding us that only a strong-held de- 
-cency of soul can recall others to their own native decencies, runs in unison with 
that of realistic prudence, telling us that we cannot afford to wreak our wrath 
upon the wrong generation—those of the former enemies’ younger youth—upon 
whose energies, spirit, and good will any national recovery must depend. The 
normal rebirth of all peoples takes place through childhood and through the 
‘share of childhood in open avenues to the future. 
For its completion, rebirth of the former enemy will require a recovered self- 
respect and a recovered status in the world community. These two go together. 
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As Mr. Hoover has said, ‘The masses of great races must be given a chance 
enter the paths of peace, where fear, hatred, and revenge may be turned asiqij 
and die.” i | | 

This must extend to their inclusion in the international organization. Excl 
sion too much suggests release from international responsibility ; inclusion mea { 
calling upon them to share in the heavy task of making a legal community ¢ | 
nations work. In the end, universal membership is the only sound basis for | 
order. The sooner this can occur, the more speedy the rebirth. 

We dare not forget that we have our share in the general crisis of civilizatioi} 
which this war represents. We also must repent. With this confession of a conj} 
mon need for forgiveness, the miracle of rebirth will lose its last impedimen 
The root of evil will be, not punished, but displaced. 


Professor Robert Redfield speaking from Chicago 


The making of a world community is as much a moral problem as it is a p 
litical problem. The reestablishment of international order requires that we i 
vent new political institutions, but even more does it require that we share comij 
mon ideals. The rebirth of our world not only demands the readmission of enemy} 


to the principles of justice that embrace all mankind. 
In the first part of this broadcast, Niebuhr stated the truth when he said tha‘ 
the guarantee of a new body politic for the nations lies in the fulness of its com 


strong must base their actions upon principles that include the weak. In order 
to enjoy a just and peaceful world, we who have power must use that power in 
positive action for the common good. 
What is true of nations is true of individual men. What Niebuhr has declared 
for the world order is true of the problem of order within our own national com: | 
munity and within our own local communities. The truism that for a nation tol 
be strong abroad it must be strong at home is profoundly true when it is under. 
stood that ‘the strength required is moral strength. It is often remarked today) 
that this country—the only great creditor nation and the only great country) 
that will have full productive power at the end of the war—must take the lead in} 
rebuilding the world. While we assent to this, we say again that the rebirth of 
the world is at bottom a moral rather than a material matter and that the effec- 
tiveness of our nation’s leadership depends upon its principles and upon the 
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‘strength of the effort which we make es live up to them. It is not enough for us 
to have money, factories, and production genius. Power alone is not to be 
trusted. The Nazis have emphasized that lesson. The beaten and the broken- 
hearted may take courage again, but only from the strong who show, by actions — 
at home, that their strength serves the good of men everywhere. 

This country has led the modern world in the declaration of a great principle 
—the principle of human equality. This principle, caught up from the spirit of 
the French Revolution, stands forth in the second sentence of our first great- 
public document. To declare that all men are created equal is to pledge one’s 
self to value each man, in our personal and public relations, only according to 
that man’s personal merit. It is to accept on earth God’s way of judging men. To 
live up to this declaration is to find each human being good or bad, a friend or a 
foe, a welcome neighbor or an unwelcome intruder, by one measure of worth 
only: his personal and individual qualities. To carry out the pledge of this dec- 
laration is to renounce all prejudgments of the worth of the individual in terms 
of his class or his race or his creed and in generous spirit to offer full opportunity 
to every man to realize the good that is in him. 

A great strength of the nation lies in its profession of this principle. A great 
weakness of the nation lies in its failure to realize it. No, this is not quite true. 
The weakness lies not so much in the failure to realize the principle of equality 
(for no one realizes his highest ideals) as in the weakness of our effort to realize 
it and in the complacence with which many of us every day accept a thousand 
denials of the principle. Equality is denied in the manifold intolerances of class, 
religion, and race, and especially in this country it is denied in racial discrimina- 
tion. This country shook itself loose from Old World governments and Old 
World aristocracies, only to set up its own aristocracy—an aristocracy of color 
and genealogy. A new inequality became established in our institutions—an 
aristocracy of race. The dominating majority, white as against Negro, Caucasian 
as against Oriental, and non-Jew as against Jew—in so far as this last difference 
is thought of in racial terms—imagines that aristocratic distinction is a heredi- 
tary privilege, a fatalism from which the majority may forever profit and by 
which the minority is indefinitely doomed to degradation. So we, who have 
power, continue to attach to one-tenth or more of the nation a mark of infamy. 
While we need every hand for the common effort, we refuse the full help of 
many hands, because they are black; we deny ourselves the full contribution of 
many a worker, because his ancestry is different from that of the majority. 
While our spirit still cries for equality, inequality corrupts the nation’s will. 

The ideal of equality, often declared and never realized, is, however, perpet- 
ually renewed. It dies in every breach and is born again in every reaffirmation. 
The end of the war will provide another occasion for regeneration. Defeat of the 
Nazis will make plain the fact that the conflict between the aristocratic principle 
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~ it struggles to be free, it is controlled by the few most intolerant of its own nu 


moves—an order in which there is justice, freedom, and welfare and in whic 


which they proposed to apply to the world and the equalitarian principle, whid) 
is our own great heritage, is not resolved. It goes on beneath the war and will g}} 
on after it in every nation, in every community, and in every heart. To lead 


strength of spirit. 

We shall see this new effort when men and women of the majority unite to rij 
move the restrictions which stand in the way of equal treatment of our neigl}} 
bors and fellow-citizens. The majority is the victim of its own minority; unt} 
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bers. It can be free if it wishes. We can forge the common will to realize equalit 
We shall know that we have begun again when men and women yield special 11 
terest for the good of all. Discrimination persists because it is an easy way 
protect an unfair advantage. To exclude a class of men from the opportunity 
get my job is to enjoy an unjust advantage. To regard a race of men as perm 
nently inferior to my race is to enhance the status of my group at the expense qj} 
another’s degradation. To do these things is to weaken the moral strength of 
all. We shall know our rebirth, and we shall justify our power to lead in 


Professor Charles E. Merriam speaking from Chicago 


Modern nations are learning in the fiery furnace of war that the plea ‘Am | 
my brother’s keeper?” as Dr. Niebuhr has pointed out, was a false plea and thal 
no nation or man liveth to himself alone. The national state is the most powerf I 
unit of political association in our time. But love of country does not stand in thif 
way of the brotherhood of nations, or the increasing recognition of the dignit}} 


i | 
of man, or the deepening concern for cooperation in perfecting the human pe i} 
sonality: everywhere. i] 


A world organized under law is the point toward which modern civilizatio1 


security from oppression is guaranteed to all. It is not necessary to wait a thou 
sand years; today we may move along toward the goal, securing such better 
ments as are possible at given times and places. 

To speak of a world organization as a superstate crushing out the life of a 
nations is to misunderstand the meaning of government. Any association tha: 
helps to carry out the true ends of government is not in opposition to the natio 
On the contrary, the world organization would aid in the fulfilment of the pu 
poses and the promises of the nation. Security, order, justice, liberty, welfare— 
these are the reasons for which the nation exists and which, for lack of world 
order, nations have not been able to bring about. A nation no more loses its per: 
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sonality or its life within an organized world than you or I do in a democratic 
society. 

The nation which will not participate in a world order becomes an outlaw. It 
cannot claim a right without admitting the rights of others under a rule of law. 
Neither outlaw individuals nor outlaw nations can complain if the treatment of 
‘outlaws is visited upon them. There is no right to do wrong, either for individuals 
or for nations. 

One of the old arguments for violence was that there was not enough of the 
world’s goods to go around among the many claimants. It is not by accident 
that pestilence, war, and famine appear together in the books of prayer, but to- 
day it is not necessary to fight about food or other basic essentials of living. 
There is enough food, shelter, clothing, health, education, and cultural and rec- 
reational advantages for every human being on earth, if we will reach out and 
take them. Men may suffer because of lack of distribution and organization but 
not for lack of production of goods and services. The world order must rest upon 
economic and social justice as well as upon formal laws. 

More than this and beyond the realm of law and economics, there should be a 
declaration of the rights of man. There is no reason why we should stammer or 
stutter in discussing the rights of man in modern times any more than we did in 
the Declaration of Independence or in the Preamble to the American Constitu- 
tion. The jural order of the world—the United Nations—will provide the mech- 
anisms for ending aggression and promoting the prosperity of nations and in- 
dividuals. But human rights are wider than laws can reach; they are the inde- 
feasible rights of all those who bear the dignity and share the possibilities of hu- 
man personality. Law or no law, in these human rights, all men are equal, as 
Dean Redfield has shown. 

In conclusion, the emerging characteristics of political association are neither 
territorial alone, nor racial, but are cultural, fraternal, and human in the highest 
sense of the term. We come nearer and nearer to recognizing the basic conclusion 
of history, of religion, and of science that “(God has made of one blood all na- 
tions of the earth.” 

It is no longer utopian to demand and obtain now: 


The effective outlawry of war, in principle and in fact; 
The outlawry of all systems denying the equal rights of races and of persons; 
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The universal organization of the consent of the governed as the basis of p 
litical association; 


The outlawry of social insecurity and want; j 
The outlawry of unfair shares of the gains of civilization, 


And, finally, the outlawry of all governments, public or private, serving | 
tools of oppression, exploitation, and privilege. 
And this is the resurrection in the life of nations. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What do you consider the message of Easter for the rebuilding of a just and 


peaceful world? What are the requisites for achieving the hope of such a 
world? What can the Christian religion contribute to the making of a just 


- world order? What responsibility do the churches have in such a program? 


. If no practical course of conduct is perfect, is it the duty of Christians to sup- 


port what seems to them to be the greater good and to resist what seems to 


them to be the greater of two evils? What bearing does Christianity have up- 


on the theory and practice of national sovereignty? What is the relation of 
religion to power politics? 


. Is rebirth “‘a folly” if we of the victors remain preoccupied with the guilt of 


_ our enemies only and ignore our own failings? Are we prepared to accept the 


responsibilities which defeat of the enemy involves? Do you think that we 


are ready to proceed to the tremendous task of rebuilding the enemy nations 
spiritually as well as materially? 


. What does Niebuhr mean when he distinguishes between death and life in the 


world of nature and in the world of nations and men? Have we really learned 
the meaning of repentance? Do you think that this country has “repented” 
enough of her own national interests and selfishness to be ready to pay the 
price for peace in a real community of nations? 


. How can the enemy nations be prepared to take their place in the family of 
_ nations? How can these ‘‘outlaw”’ nations be readmitted to cooperate in the 


~ maintenance of world order? How are we to judge their “reformation”? 


bedi} 


. Professor Redfield suggests that the “‘war between aristocracy and democ- 


racy” goes deeper and beyond the struggle with so-called “enemy” countries. 
Is America prepared to continue the battle for democracy at home? Have we 


accomplished our goals if we defeat fascism abroad but allow Fascist prac- 
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tices at home? 


. What do you consider the primary requisites for the achievement of a world 


community? Has the advance of technical knowledge increased the urgency 
of the obligation of men to their fellow-men? Does this stop'at national bor- 
ders? Do you agree that “any association which helps to carry out the true 
ends of government is not in opposition to the nation’? Explain. 
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The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the Ro 


TABLE audience on “Is the Supreme 
March 25, 1945. 


Old Order Has Passed 


I want to tell you that I fully indorsed 
what President Roosevelt proposed in re- 
lation to the Supreme Court. I am glad 
that, in effect, some of the changes have 
come about. The members of the “old 
Court” represented an old order of selfish 
interest that has passed. Your program is 
doing a swell job of giving people like me 
a liberal education. Thanks.—A listener 
from Brooklyn, New York. 


* 


Instructive and Thought-pro- 
voking 


Your discussion of the Supreme Court 
was one of the most instructive and 
thought-provoking which I have heard 
for some time. I was particularly inter- 
ested in your reference to the part. that 
the irresponsible columnists, commenta- 
tors, reporters, and newspapers play in 
misinterpreting the Court decisions. 

As you remember, Hitler said that he 
would destroy the United States from 
within. Is it not possible that “freedom 
of the press” would be destroyed also 
from within by the undisciplined freedom 
of expression allowed to either wilful mis- 
interpreters or through hearsay rumor- 
spreading reporters? There is no doubt 
that faith in the printed word is on the 
wane. Is the press itself doing anything 
today to curb its irresponsibles and re- 
store this faithp—A listener from Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 


The People Say. =“ 


Court Becoming Unstable?” broadc 


* 


Decisions Unstable | 

It is my opinion that the Supre 
Court has been in recent years and is. 
coming unstable. What most of us had jj 
derstood was one of its prime purpose} 
that of determining whether laws wer H 
accord with the expressed provisions of f 
Constitution—is becoming less evidld 
Many of us feel that the Supreme Cay 
passes on the constitutionality of a |J 
in the light of present public opin 
rather than upon whether it is in accd 
ance with the exact wording of the Co 
tution. The Constitution, through its 
visions for amending, provides 
changes to meet modern conditions, : 
it thus should not be the Supreme Ca 
that takes upon itself the matter of lel 
lating. The close and numerous 5-4 | 
cisions indicate to me that the persd 
views and backgrounds of the just: 
have a substantial effect on the decisi 
of the Court... —A listener from 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


1 


| 


* 
Terrifying Complacency 


The apparent complacence and accé 
ance, without question, by your erg 
on today’s broadcast of the twelve- 


appointees to the Supreme Court and f 
eral courts is terrifying! Do they not ¢ 
what is being done to the people? Or 
they the apostles of chaos of the “N 
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cial Order”?—A listener from Clinton, 
mnecticut. 


* 
lane 


Yesterday’s discussion was exception- 
ly asinine—so much so that the moder- 
or suggested that the bar would criticize 
e speakers who were supposed to take 
€ position of criticism of the Supreme 
durt. Not only was this argument inane, 
it it was especially so in reference to the 


ie 
oF 
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insurance decision which I consider was 
misleading as a statement of fact. This 
decision was not a “milk-toast” proposi- 
tion but was a decision which completely 
reversed Court decisions of the last seven- 
ty-five to eighty years and so threatens 
chaos in the insurance field that Congress 
felt it necessary immediately to take steps 
to break the force of this reversal of prec- 
edent. All this was entirely overlooked in 
your discussion.—A listener from Paris, 
Illinois. 
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